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Editorial. 


THE Summer Mag. We hardly promised this number in our last 
issue, but a way has been found. We are almost through a very 
remarkable Session, for times change and we with them. Those of 
us who have spent some years in Coll. and used to pass from one 
Session into another without hardly noticing the change have not 
always realised this. We drifted down life’s stream as students 
only could, complacent, indolent, undisturbed. 











But how different from all others has this Session been! In 
spite of all our endeavours to live the student life the great outside 
world has been forcing itself upon us, and a sense of responsibility 
has been awakened in us. From the old point of view the world 
has been too much with us, but we are all meant for the world and 
not for the cloister. Suddenly have we been made to realise that 
“life is real, life is earnest ’’ and that we all count in the making 
of the future. The problems of life are to-day so actual and vital 
that instead of idle speculation and indolent interest they demand 
our very life. Whatever may be our attitude towards the present 
struggle we feel that everything else pales. into insignificance at 
the stupendousness of it. There is something happening in our 
day which no language ever written, no orator ever born, no soul- 
stirring inspiration could adequately describe. 


We have our idea of the causes and occasions which brought 
about the present war, but those are now of the past, and we live 
in the present, and make the future. We should therefore deeply 
concern ourselves as to the best way in which we can serve our 
country and the world so as to make the future worthier of the 
civilisation we profess. 


It is on this account that we were all glad to meet the Principal 
and were grateful to him for his splendid speech, which combined 
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zeal and fairness. Every student who can, should certainly en- 
courage the movement to secure the best sphere of service for each 
one of us during the long vacation, in the only possible way. Let 
us show our willingness and leave the practicability of the scheme 
to the Committee chosen. 


As an Editorial is difficult to write, and weary to read, we 
hasten to congratulate all those who were successful at the S.R.C., 
Lit. and Deb., and other elections. We wish:them every success, 
and hope (almost against hope) that their Session will be relieved 
of the anxieties of the present Session. 


We desire to express our sympathy with the Principal on the 
loss of his aunt, and with Dr. Arnold on the loss of his son, Captain 
Arnold, in the war. 


And now we have come to the melancholy task of saying 
good-bye, long before we ever thought we should. All too quickly 
has the time come to give up the keys of the old Mag. Room, with 
its bundle of happy memories. 


To many people we owe thanks for their help. We should 
like to mention Mr. Gollop, our President, who has unfortunately 
left us all too soon to take up an appointment in an Explosive 
Works at Faversham. Prof. Norwood also, and Profs. Roberts 
and Mackenzie, and Mr. Brett, we thank for their assistance. Some 
members of the Staff, however, have not been all that could be 
desired, and we hope that next year they will reform and, at least, 
subscribe towards the Mag. To our successor, Mr. Mata Davies, 
we wish every success. May his year of office be as pleasant as 
ours, and as happy to look back upon. For now we go. 


| Sessionals, 1915. 


Our Special Commissioner discusses the all important topic. 


EXAMINATIONS are a curse. This is my settled conviction. 
But for them I might have been a pretty good player at cricket and 
tennis. As it is I cannot play cricket without stipulating that the 
‘ball must be soft, and to play tennis even moderately well I need 
an invoice announcing the impending arrival of my opponent’s 
service. | 
Examinations! What are they? To apply Lit. and Deb. 
methods let me state at the outset that the word “ examination ” 
comes from the Spanish “‘ examination,’ meaning ‘‘ examination,”’ 
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Just at this time of the year the Lib. is showing the notice “ Standing 
Room only,’ and if you are locking for your chum you should 
search in this unlikely spot for him. There you will see him with a 
fifteen-inch siege volume partially obscuring him. If he is taking 
Special English, then he is gazing with the countenance of a paral- 
ysed tortoise at the dingy page as he puts a mental half-Nelson on 
the argument that Shakespeare’s plays were not written by Bill 
himself but by the lodger. And there in the Lib. are the girls too— 
bless em. They spend their time engrossed in the intricacies of 
mathematics, mechanics, apologetics, phonetics and—er, cosmetics. 


How paintul to the cultured mind is the whole sordid business 
of examinations! The budding philosopher first calls at the 
Registry and if he is successful enough to divert the office boy's 
attention when that functionary is trying to coax “ Hitchy Koo ”’ 
from the typewriter he obtains a prospectus. He then examines 
the programme for the Session to select a few. subjects and obtains 
certificates from his Profs. stating that he has diligently attended 
and duly profited by courses in these subjects (a welcome touch of 
humour this). The method of selection of subjects differs with 
different stus. Personally I recommend the “ unbiassed ”’ method 
which needs a handkerchief over the eyes and a hatpin. Then 
our student calls again at the Registry, and before you can say 
Przemysl his fees are condescendingly accepted by the office-boy 
who, they say, will give you his autograph for another half-sovereign. 
The good old Coll. phrase “‘ Pll let you have the cash again, old 
man !’’ is not in favour at the Registry. 


But what a waste of money it is! I have known men who 
have been quite sensible on some topics, who have been pretty 
good judges of tobacco and could make a fair break at billiards, and 
these very men have shown such utter extravagance in speculating 
on the payment of exam. fees as the average woman shows at a 
bargain sale. 


Shortly after this the Time Table appears. Three editions 
appear, and the arrival of each one causes a flutter, though the 
arrival of six editions daily of the local evening papers never causes 
comment. Why the Time Table is so interesting I cannot discover. 
As art it is childish, being simply a geometrical drawing. As 
literature it is too stilted and leaves too much to the imagination. 
As a periodical it is uninteresting, and I failed to find in the second 
issue any mention of the Dardanelles operations. Yet it is essential 
that every student should glance at it, and be certain that when 
he does so it is not hanging upside down. Many unfortunate 
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incidents have occurred through people giving insufficient attention 
to the details. It was in my first Session, 1877—a year when there 
was a remarkably good vintage in Physics, by the way—that my 
friend, Munchausen, was taking Honours Physics. On arriving 
at an examination one day, he was rather surprised on glancing at 
the paper, to find that he couldn’t do any question on the paper. 
He was a smart fellow and applied first principles to the paper, but 
ultimately he only succeeded in completing two questions. On 
getting outside at the end of the exam. he found he had attended 
the Honours Greek exam., by mistake. Still, the two questions 
_ he completed remain a topic of conversation in the Staff Common 
Room to this day, as the idea of introducing the capillary electro- 
meter into a criticism of Euripides’ plays is certainly revolutionary. 


After the appearance of the Time Table there is an interval 
for swotting, and then the exams. themselves arrive. And the 
more I think of exams. this year the more I feel that this is no 
time for such trivialities. Imagine it, kind reader. The European 
nations are at present in the throes of Armageddon (Edison-Bell 
Record). We should all ask ourselves the question : Can I consci- 
entiously indulge in examinations when our brave Tommies are in 
the trenches ? Again, think of our Coll. chums in the Army. They 
are deprived of the opportunity of taking part in Sessionals. Then, 
in the name of Justice, let us practise self-sacrifice and scratch the 
exams. this year. I have written to the Senate to this effect, but 
I’m afraid the letter got lost in the post. 


I only hope Lord Kitchener will declare that the exams. must 
not take place owing to the exigencies of the military situation. 
It would suit my case, however, if the Censor would make a few 
excisions in the Time Table. 


If, however, the exams. must take place, they should bear 
signs of the struggle that is now raging. This result would be 
achieved by making the questions of topical interest and allowing 
topical references in the answers. Of course, this should not be 
carried too far. For example, the idiot who writes in the space 
provided for his University number the mystic ‘‘ U. 29”’ should 
be spoken to very seriously, and any general movement on the 


part of candidates to decorate their exam. books with the motto 


“Gott Strafe ————” (the dash representing the surname of the 
Internal Examiner) should be immediately suppressed. 


As an example of my suggestion of topical exam. papers I 
submit a specimen Physics Paper :— 
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CAP AND GOWN 
DEGREE EXAMINATIONS, 1915. 
PHYSICS. 


Instructions.—N ot more than three questions to be attempted. Penalty 
Jor attempting four :—Internment. 


For those Candidates unable to attempt any, a Recruiting Sergeant 
will be in attendance. 


1. A merchant steamer travelling due East notices an object 
in the water and passes over it at a speed of 13 knots. Subsequently 
oil of specific gravity °762 is seen on the surface. The ocean level 
also rises 3ins. Show that the oil observed must be oil fuel {rom a 
sunken submarine and cannot be cod liver oil from a damaged 
codfish. 


Find by logarithms the number of the submarine. 


2. Zeppelins are lighter than air. What means are success- 
fully employed to cause them to descend involuntarily from great 
heights ? 


3. What effect (if any) is observed on the drum of the ear 
upon the explosion of a 15-in. shell at a distance of 3ins. 2? How 
would you use the gold leaf electroscope to measure this explosion ? 


4. Define catalysis. Explain by reference to your definition 
why submarines are unable to work unless a trace of moisture be 
present. 


War and Education. 


THE remark has often been made, since the commencement of 
this European conflict, that this war proves that Education has 
missed one of its chief aims, which is, according to a German writer— 
morality. This word must be taken in its widest sense. Aristotle 
found that there were two tendencies in man—the one passionate 
and brutal; the other, intellectual and human. The latter is the 
basis of morality and is therefore the aim of Education. But 
what do we find in the terrible battles that are being waged, and 
have been waged for long centuries? The immediate aim is to 
conquer, and to conquer by killing, and who will deny that this is 
brutal ? But we are also told by our politicians and others, that 
we are aiming at the establishment of an everlasting peace, when 







































































































































































































































































6 CAP. AND GOWN 


the bickerings and suspicions of the.past years will be settled for 
ever. Forever!! Isit possible? ‘‘ For what can war but endless 
war still breed ? ”’ 
“Ah ! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea ?”’ 


It is an end worth attaining, but to attain it, man must become 


the brute. ‘‘ Man has been set against man; washed against 
unwashed.’ Is it possible for War to be bracketed with Educa- 
tion? Defoe wrote: ‘‘ The art of war, which I take to be the 


highest perfection of human knowledge.”” Again, Ruskin—‘‘ When 
I tell you that War is the foundation of all arts, I mean also that it 
is the foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of men.” 
Is not this latter the aim of Education also? ‘‘ Brains and action 
are going to win this War’ is the commonplace to-day, and the 
“man who has that presence of mind, which can bring to him on 
the instant all he knows, is worth for action a dozen men, who 
know as much but can only bring it to light slowly,” and is not 
this man the representative of the Educational ideal ? 


Again, a regrettable feature of some of our present-day news- 
paper articles, especially those of the sensationalists, is the delight 
they exhibit in scorning and belittling ‘“‘ Kultur.’’ That atrocities 
of the vilest nature have taken place I do not for a moment doubt, 
and no conceivable punishment can fit the crime. But let us not be 
too ready to use the word “ Kultur ”’ with the insensate contempt 
which is characteristic of some of our halfpenny edition weiters. 
No one will deny the greatness of the German musical masters. 
What modern philosopher has reached the highest goal in that 
study without reference to the writings of German philosophers ? 
What specialist in Science avoids the use of German scientific 
treatises—results of German research? What medical student 
passes over German works as being of little or no value? _—_ Before 
this war began, how many English manufacturers paid homage, 
indirectly, to “‘ Kultur’ by purchasing most, if not all, of their 
engineering contrivances from German firms? Yet, despite this 
‘ Kultur,” atrocities have taken place, and laws of warfare been 
broken, Wherein liesthe failure? Somesaythe German nation isover- 
educated ; others say that she is over-instructed and miseducated, 
and I am inclined to accept the latter. ‘‘ A cast iron system of 
political discipline is naturally accompanied by a cast iron system 
of Education, which is productive of mental cramp.” Prussia is 
known to be a land of bad manners, and a lack of chivalry and 
courtesy prevails. But our English education is but the plaything 
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of constant experiments. We are not by any means consistent ; 
we have no settled goal. Here, we generally succeed in producing 
the ‘‘ gentleman ”’ of little or no information, and minus intellectual 
pursuits. But the mistake made by the Germans is that they are 
of the opinion that their “ Kultur ’’ must be forced on all nations, 
and such an attempt involves inevitable failure. They do not, or 
will not, understand that “it is a complex resultant of various 
forces emanating from various nations, each with something to 
give, and something to receive.’’ Let us remember this dictum ! 


In the days that are yet to dawn, what a glorious triumph 
would be obtained for all humanity, and for all time, when leaders 
in educational affairs all the world over, insist that all those who 
come under their sway realise that ‘‘ Culture is the passion for 
sweetness and light, and—what is more—the passion for making 
them prevail.” For it is only when they will prevail that wars 


will be no more, and men will realise that : 


““War’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.”’ 


“ Landladies.” 


IT looks anomalous that such a dignified-looking word as the above 


_ Should be capable of embracing such a promiscuous army of human 


beings as that which is, owing to the lack of a better term, generally 
calculated under its category. But there it is, as the nut-mongec 
said when the monkey stole his nuts, ‘“‘ Language is weak.”’ 


By “‘landladies”’ is usually meant the manipulators of 
“diggings,” ‘‘ diggs,” or. ‘“‘ digs,’ and amusingly wide are the 
varieties thereof. Their influence has permeated every realm of 
life; their antics have originated activities which remain, and 
undoubtedly will remain, choice rarities in every sphere of advance- 
ment. Take for instance the world’s literature. “‘ There is a 
happy land, Far far away,” was obviously written in '“‘ diggins.”’ 
No inspiration except that born of “‘ landladies ’’ could ever furnish 
an animal’s brain with such a clear vision of the contrast between 
the real and the ideal, the present and the “‘yet to be.” Arnold 
Bennet’s ‘‘ Necromancer ”’ was a landlady. (Many there are who 


wish she was the only one). Dickens’ ‘“‘ Hard Times”’ was most 
certainly born in “digs.”’. Capt. Henry Curtius’ “Out of the 
- Shadows,” Maxim Gorki’s “‘ Lower Depths,” and Dante’s “‘ Inferno ”’ 
are, of course, the product of life with different landladies. One 
eminent professor in English asserts that the title of the play 

















































































































































































































































































































8 CAP AND GOWN 


“Much Ado About Nothing ”’ was suggested to Shakespeare as a 
result of a quarrel he had with his landlady over a certain old 
useless Japanese tea-service which he happened to smash. The 
same professor maintains that it was the “ peevish ficklenesse ol 
landladyse’”’ that drove Shakespeare to marry in his teens. Poor 
brave old Hereward the Wake was in “ diggins’’ when Kingsley 
describes him with “his mind as black as hell with the fire gone 
out.” Oh, ye landladies, great is your reward. 


Having thus had literary opinion behind us, we will proceed 
upon a brief dissertation on these mysterious objects which have 
so swayed the world, and for this purpose let us try and mobilise 
our reflections, for alas, we speak from experience,—grim exper- 
ience. We initiated ourselves into this ever-haunting experience 
by means of a simple advertisement which we inserted in a daily 
paper, all of whose readers we then (most erroneously) thought to 
be persons of indisputable repute. In reply, we received sixty-two 
letters and a picture postcard. These sixty-two letters and ficture 
postcard were the Alpha and the Omega of our sublime anticipations 
where landladies are concerned. But in spite of all that we are 
robbed of (and we are robbed of nearly all), on our weary pilgrimage 
among these wily landladies, we gained something which will be 
ours for evermore—we gained that “grim experience,” that 
“knowledge ”’ which according to Browning 

“means 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach.”’ 


We are sorry that our dissertation wanders along in such a 
cork-screw fashion, but be of good spirits, dear friend, every cork- 
screw has a point, and since you have been good enough to follow 
us thus far, we shall try and make your acquaintance with one or 
two types of these manipulators of “ diggings,”’ “‘ diggs,”’ or “‘ digs.”’ 


A very fair and common species is what we might call—owing, 
once more, to the lack of a better term,—the unfortunate landlady. 
We take liberty to use this term because the word unfortunately is 
the one great term by means of which she is easily more than a 
conqueror over you. It is the deadly howitzer with which she 
shatters your fragile arguments into bits. _Youadvance to her with 
your feet colder than charity, and meekly ask for a morsel of coal 
to save you from arriving below zero ; she, more meekly, still faces 
you with a most unfortunate “‘ unfortunately the coal-man has not 


arrived to-day.’ The word unfortunately is of course garbed in 
the most emphatically convincing accent. You return, knowing 
not what to believe, in fact you believe nothing, but you are de- 
cidedly vanquished, That word unfortunately did it, On Saturday 
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you pay up, like a hero, for what you have had and have not had. 
For convenience’s sake we will assume that your week’s budget 
amounted to 19/113. You flourish a John Bradbury on the table 
as if it were one of a series in your possession, while immediately 
comes the old familiar accent of the ‘‘ unfortunately, Mr. Collswot, 
I have no change.’’ You may be an expert on the three card 
trick, but I defy your ingenuities against those of this person of the 
unfortunately brand. 


Another species which flourishes in every climate is that to 
which the punctual landlady belongs. Under her reign you have 
to keep your time like a town clock, though in most cases that 
necessitates your losing your temper, together with many other 
joys. But in case you are an expert in punctuality, and thus 
believe that we are merely striving for bubble notoriety by finding 
faults in others, we shall pass along to our next group. 


Under this comes the particular landlady, which undoubtedly 
is not only the most interesting, but also the most awe-inspiring 
among all the species. Now ye men of the abstract, this is not 
your “particular ’’ as opposed to “‘ general,’ but “‘ particular ”’ in 
a far more particular sense, and the two terms are here not opposed 
to one another as in your leaky Logic, but alas, very closely allied, 
for the “ particular’ landlady is “‘ general’ enough, if not too 
“general ”’ in the catalogues of landladies generally. What then, 
you might ask, is meant by a “particular” landlady ? To be 
frank, this type of landlady defies definition. Forcible description 
might help to raise the curtain a little. Suppose you who are 
inebriated with the comforts of home and Coll. life simultaneously, 
and consequently know nothing of the inspirations which as we have 
shown gave the world its’‘‘ Lower Depths ”’ and its ‘‘ Inferno,’’— 
suppose you were in “ digs’ and came down of a morning to your 
room to find it barricaded with brushes of all denominations, some 
of which lie about ready for action, while others are ferociously 
brought into contact with every conceivable quarter by a germ- 
hunting enthusiast. Between these brushes you would find, glaring 
into your soft blue eyes a legion of paste-boxes, hugging in their 
bosoms pastes of all conceivable hues, tangibility and nauseousness, 
and to add to the weltery mess you would find a plethora of dusters, 
sponges, mat-hitters, syringes and all manner of things capable of 
destruction yawning rudely into your sweet morning face. Yes, 
Tennyson is quite right atter all, ‘‘ There is confusion worse than 
death.” Imagine the real horror, or the horrid reality of it, which- 
ever you like, and then you will form an opinion of what we mean 
by a“ particular’ landlady. But in case you are not yet convinced 
of what we mean, we will follow in her rear a little bit further. The 
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10 CAP AND GOWN 


first rhapsody being over, and while at last you are sucking your 
breakfast spoons she is busily changing the geography of your 
bedroom’s features, and if perchance you quite innocently happened 
to leave your watch behind under the pillow, all I need remark is 
that the neighbours would quite legally conclude that you had left 
a bomb there, and if you happened to leave the pillow a little 
askance (you know what unwieldy things pillows are), well, you 
would certainly deserve the Legion of Honour if you dared to repeat 
the action afterwards. Description could go much further, but 
if we have not convinced you of what is meant by a “ particular ”’ 
landlady, all we have to do is to introduce you to one. 


These are but a few types among many others which we could 
enumerate, but we are compelled to come to an abrupt ending, for 
we are still in “ digs.’ All we will say in addition is, that, although 
thousands of our bravest and best are lost nowadays, England has 
still her unknown heroes while there are men left who have to face 
the landlady. 

P; 


The Dream of an Idea-Seer. 


ims 


(With acknowledgments to the ‘‘ Tamests.’’) 


WILLIAM James Spinoza Morgan was an Ordinary (Capital O, 
please !) Student of Philosophy. Although not a commonplace 
sort of person it cannot be said that he was specially adapted to 
the study of Philosophy. He was led to take up this particular 
study, not because he had a natural bent for it, but because his 
father, who was a famous Welsh divine, wished him to take it up. 
Moreover, he grew up under the shadow of a name that always 
reminded him that he was “ predestinated,” as it were, to pursue 
this divine study. But it may be feared that it was not a pre- 
destination which followed upon foreknowledge. 


”) 


Spinoza (as he was called in the family circle), came to Coll. in 
October, 1912, and got-through his first year without proving 
himself very remarkable in any part of academic life. By this 
I mean Sports, Socials, Lit. and Deb. and other societies, and— 
in the case of some—work. In none of these spheres did he reach 
the zenith of fame, but he just ‘‘ scraped through,”’ and that was 


all. In his second year, however, a great misfortune befell him. 
He came down in the very subject for which he had been trying to 
cultivate a disposition—Philosophy. This was a very sad blow 
for Spinoza,-as it meant disappointment not only for himself but 
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for his father also. However, Providence seemed to have opened 
up “a way of escape” for him (just before the beginning of this 
Session) and amongst the huge concourse of men bound for the 
recruiting offices there was none more conspicuous than the student 
of Philosophy, Spinoza. But his lines were not to fall amongst 
the “‘ doing or dying ”’ fraternity, for he was rejected. 


Spinoza was informed that he was five inches too big around 
the chest and that no army uniform could possibly fit him. This 
cruel arrow of fortune wounded him deeply and lett an indelible 
mark upon his mind. There was now no option for Spinoza but to 
return to Coll., and for the first term all went smoothly with him ; 
but the most observant of his fellow-students saw that he was 
taking himself rather seriously. He began to go for long walks 
alone, and it appears that a good deal of introspection was taking 
place on these solitary perambulations. But it was about the 
middle of the second term that it became evident to all that Spinoza 
was experiencing a veritable storm of mental perplexity and con- 
fusion which found expression on his face. Some began to surmise 
that he was swotting through the nights, and predicted a complete 
breakdown. But the real trouble was caused by an ancient philo- 
sopher, or rather by his modern interpreter in the form of a Professor. 
He was genuinely trying to understand the lecs., but he was only 
able to get a very distorted view of the meaning. This mental 
phenomenon promised great things if Spinoza could only win his 
way through. The book under discussion was the “‘ Republic,” 
written by (in the parlance of our age) a somewhat old-fashioned 
author called Plato, and probably containing the results of the 
brain-processes of Socrates. The first few chapters did not give 
Spinoza’s mind much trouble, but in Chaps. V. and VI. a real 
difficulty appeared when the Prof. woiried him with a certain 
phrase which he continually repeated. 

Spinoza had sharp eyes and quick ears, and he was really so 
enamoured of the senses that he had not trained the organ of 
conceptual thought. And so, when the Prof. kept on with his 
‘““ Animality, the essential form of animal, the type or idea of animal, 
the essence of animal,’ it taxed Spinoza’s brain till it creaked. 
At one of the lectures he gleaned the information that somewhere 
there was a world where everything was of this awful character. 
Animality, dogitude, treeness, circleness, etc., abounded there in 
pure form. But although he was grateful that he lived in a world 
filled with beautiful objects, and not with the “ essential form of 
beauty,’ he thought and mused what can beauty be like which is 
not embodied in some beautiful object, which is just beauty and 
nothing else? This habitual endeavour to conceive essential 
forms had at last developed into a positive mania in Spinoza, 
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It was now the third term and the first issue of the Exam. 
Time-table was out and yet he had not been able to ‘“ conceive ” 
these “ forms ”’ of things. One Thursday afternoon Spinoza deter- 
mined to take one of his customary solitary tramps into the country 
and to take with him the ‘‘ Republic ”’ to see if he could understand 
old Plato himself (having quite despaired of understanding his 
Prof.). After he had walked a few miles and was well out in the 
country he entered a field and sat down under a great oak-tree. 
Here he drifted quietly into the phraseology of the lecture he had 
heard in the morning, “the ideal form of circle gua having its 
being per se in an ideal, intelligible world.”” But in his weariness 
he slept and saw himself transported into this ideal, intelligible 
realm. 


He saw dogitude—‘‘ the dog which no eye hath seen, no ear 
hath heard and no hand hath patted.” He saw everything trans- 
lated into “forms,” trees, flowers, fields, and even his own 
clothes. His very tobacco was metamorphosized into tobacconess 
and he vaguely wondered if it would still make a decent smoke. 
Then he saw approaching him a man who he supposed was the 


philosopher-king of this ideal world. Spinoza stretched forth his 
hand, intending to greet the king, but he was told not to touch him 


or they would mix. 


It was then Spinoza realised that he himself was only a “ form,” 
and began to feel the horror of it, and he asked ‘“‘ How long is this 
hideous state of affairs to last, and is there any way of getting back 
to the real world ?”’ '“‘ This is the ‘ real’ world,’”’ was the repiy, 
“and every other world is merely ‘appearance,’ an imperfect 
picture of the real and ideal.’ ‘‘ Well, by Jove,” answered Spinoza, 
“ Iwas in a better, happier, world yesterday, even if it was imperfect, 
and I want to know how to get back there.” ‘‘ You were not in 
a better world,” came the answer, ‘‘ but it may have been better 
for you as you have only opinion and have not studied Dialectic.”’ 


‘‘ There is something in your turn of speech that reminds me of the » 


author of the ‘ Republic,’ ventured Spinoza ; ‘“‘ you don’t mean to 
say you are Plato.” ‘‘I am Plato,’ came the reply. “ Well, 
Plato, excuse me saying so, but I wish you had never conceived 
this mad idea of ‘pure forms.’ “You are responsible for a number 
of people pipping in Philosophy in our Sessionals.”” ‘‘ Truly, it grieves 
me, but pray what are these Sessionals ?’”’’ ‘‘ They are the final 
tests of the year, man; set by professors and sat’ by students.” 
“ Doubtless, I am unintelligent, but I know not what you mean.” 
‘“ Well, to put it in your own language, Mr. Plato, they are the tests 
put by the philosopher-kings to the guardians.” ‘I begin to 
perceive. your meaning ; but the gods, I fancy, have translated you 
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into the world of Forms too soon. You must take music, gymnastics 
etc., before you can really enter into the world of knowledge.”’ 
“I don’t follow you.” “ This world is for philosophers, people who 
know, and here alone does one really know. If you ever get back 
to your yesterday-world, the concrete world, tell them I do not 
now believe what is written in my dialogues, and that therefore 
they need not be studied.” “Rather ! if I ever get back I’ll let 
them know, and perhaps we shan’t get a Plato paper in the Exams.”’ 


Plato was now turning to leave, but Spinoza was determined 
to put one question more to him, which illustrates how truly 
philosophical he had become. ~ 


“IT say,—er, Mr.—er Plato, do you mind telling me in what 
year you were born? It’s either—let me see,’ he muttered, 
thinking of the example of disjunctive judgments in his Logic 
Book, “it’s either 430 B.C. or 428. No one knows for certain. 
Which is it now?” ‘‘ I was born—so I am told—in the 3rd year 
after the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, but I am at a loss 
to know what you mean by 430 or 428 B.C.”’ 


“Thanks awfully! that’ do. I have made one discovery, 
anyhow.” Suddenly Spinoza heard two beautiful, musical notes 
above him. It was a cuckoo on the branches of the old oak tree 
singing merrily of the Spring. 


“Thank heaven, I’ve got back !”’ uttered Spinoza from the 
depth of his heart. 


Musings of the Demon of Idleness. 


Am I left all alone, all my votaries gone ? 

All those men and those women who loved me so dear ? 
Oh ! where is the slack tribe amongst whom I shone ? 

I am desolate, lonely, my world’s become drear. 


Once I had thought at beginning of Session 

I should rule the whole College, both Students and Staff : 
All trooped after me in a noble procession, 

My food they did eat, and my wine did they quaff. 


My ally, the War, had the blame for all this ; 

Each said, ‘I can’t work ’mid our country’s unrest.”’ 
My sway was undoubted, I dwelt in sweet bliss, 

For my enemy WORK was left out of the quest. 










































































































































































































































































14 CAP AND GOWN 


The second term dawned and I lost a few followers, 
The result, so I heard, of ‘“‘ reports ”’ sent around ; 

But I still held great sway ’mid the rest of the wallowers 
Who in whist drives and so on full pleasure had found. 


‘“ There’s plenty of time,” I have heard them remark, 
“The Easter Vac.’s coming, I then shall start work. 
I chuckled and said, ‘‘ Now’s my time for a lark ’’— 
I followed each home: I cajoled them to shirk. 


of] 


I thought what a triumph, laughed loud in my glee, 
As I thought of the picnics, and tennis begun, 

More inviting than work, stu.’s said ““ Hang the degree, 
It shan’t interfere with my chance of some fun.”’ 


But my enemy, work, has now donned a new gown, 
No longer she wears her meek aspect of yore ; 
She now is a taskmaster, bent on reform, 
And her ally, ‘“ Exams.” is a phanton no more. 


I must up and be doing, the Lib.’s getting full, 
And I am neglected by most of my friends ; 
But Ill stick to my guas, the wires I'll pull, 
And for this slight relapse, in the Vac. get amends. 


H. J. F. REES. 


An Arts-Man in Wonderland, or 
Through the Streak. 


(With apologies to Lewis Carroll). 


I HAVE, unfortunately, a peripatetic instinct, a sort of itinerant 
streak in my nature, which craves ever for satisfaction. Conse- 
quently, I spend my time going to the Coll. for Lecs. and then 
cutting them to go to the Cosmo (which is the only place I can stay 
in except my bed). By the way, why not have Lecs. in the Cosmo 
in heu of Coll—it would be so much more refreshing. However, 
that is beside the point—which, incidentally, I have now forgotten. 


Well, I have a streak, as the man said when the painter tipped 
the paint pot over him, and this streak is continually landing me 
into awkward corners.. It was bad enough when I wandered down 
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to Tiger Bay, where the corner was so awkward that it took three 
Special Constables and a traction engine to get me away from a 
Dago and a Chinaman (minus my watch, purse, collar and teeth). 
But the Limit, the Edge’s End, was reached when I wandered 
over to the Old Coll. I also went over the Old Coll. with the aid 
of a Scientific Enthusiast, that is to say, having reached the edge’s 
end, I proceeded to fall over. 

The aforementioned Scientific Enthusiast, hereinafter and hence- 
forth styled S.E. for short (because I can’t keep up the hereinafter 
and henceforth aforementioned for Jong), first took me to the Physical 
Laboratory. By way ofa beginning he said he would show me some 
Light. I agreed, volubly expecting to see him produce a pocket 
edition of King Sol from one of his sleeves. To my disgust he 
proceeded to put shutters over the windows, thereby shutting out 
that which he was going to show. My disgust was intensified when, 
in response to a request to ‘‘ Come and see this ”’ I fell over a herring- 
box, thus depriving my shins of several acres of their cuticular 
covering. After sorting myself out, I made slight progress towards 
the voice, which wanted to know if I was chasing rats, only to be 
pulled up short by a hit below the belt from the corner of a table. 
After a period of profane silence I continued the advance and 
found myself alongside of the S.E. He then lit a gas jet and showed 
me two wooden rails along which some stands slid easily. Next 
he told me to “‘ squint (the cheek of the boy) down this telescope ”’ 
as he called a roll of tin with a piece of glass in each end. “ Can 
you see anything ?”’ queried S.E. ‘‘ No,” replied I of the streak. 
“Well, pull the thing slowly toward you till you can,” rejoined 
S.E. I gave a gentle pull, without avail ; another less gentle pull, 
but the thing obstinately refused to budge. Should an inanimate 
lump of matter defy me ?. Never! Perish the thought !! Calling 


up my reinforcements, that is to say tucking up my sleeves, I gave 


a pull. It yielded not. I put forth a superhuman effort, followed 
by a superhuman yell. The thing had come with a rush—to be 
precise, as far as the bridge of my nose. Blinded with the Light of 
a million stars, I whirled round to demolish the crafty, scheming 
S.E.. There was a crash, followed by the sound of breaking bottles. 
The S.E. tucked his arm in mine and led me away before anyone in 
authority could investigate those weird sounds. 

He next took me to a place called the Workshop. I was 
rather frightened at first, but he explained that they did Electricity 
there, not Work. Thus assured, I boldly entered. On the counter 
was a jam jar with some blue water, a piece of copper and a white 
pot in it. This was fastened to several other contraptions with 
curly bits of wire. Above this hung a paper ruler with a box on 
it, and on that ruler was a spot of light which a man close by was 
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intently watching. He occasionally made a tapping noise to the 
spot, which apparently was trained to obey this sound as a dog does 
a whistle. It soon became apparent that the spot had been kept 
on the chain too long for it refused to obey the voice cf the charmer 
-and danced about wildly in its new-found freedom. I became highly 
interested in that streak, I mean spot, of light, it could not keep 
still, consequently a feeling of compassion kindled in my heart, 
I had often felt like that! At last the man got-angry, called the 
dear little thing no end of nasty names, turned to the S.E. and 
asked if he knew why the adjective thing would not keep still. 
S.E. looked very wise and said he didn’t. My heart leapt ae 
me, the explanation was simple, like myself the spot had a “‘ streak 
(hence the compassion). Now I would make a name for myself, 
I would beat these vaunted Scientists at their own game. I started 
to explain why the spot would not keep still. ‘‘ You see,” I began, 
with an air of superiority, ‘‘that spot has a streak.’ Thinking 
I was trying to be humorous the Angry Man immediately deposited 
me outside the door. 

The S.E. then said he would show me over the Chemy. Lab. 
We entered a vile smelling apartment which my guide said was It. 
Here people were pouring things out of bottles into tubes, and 
things S.E. called flasks and beakers. ‘‘ These,” said S:E., “are 
doing Qualitative Analysis.” One man was pouring a liquid into 
some more liquid. He seemed to be afraid of pouring in too much. 
My surmise was correct, for after a bit he went to a bottle and pulled 
out a stick of blue blotting paper, which he poe in the liquid to 
mop some of it up. 

The next man I came to was, so S.E. told me, an “‘ Honours 
Man.” He told me that everything was made up of “ Atoms.” 
These must be very very small for he said there were seven million, 
million, million, million to the inch. When you put these in water 
they are called irons and are charged. (I thought of the Office on 
April 24th and my three quid). This apparently drives the poor 
little irons to distraction for they rush about wildly, and the Honours 
Man was trying to find out how fast they ran. He asked me if I 
understood. Of course I did. He asked me what an iron was; 
I replied without hesitation ‘‘ An iron is an atom with a streak,” 
and told him that even my landlady’s iron had a streak for it had 
fallen on my toe the night es He gave me a look which sent 
me through the door. 

But isn’t it marvellous when you come to think of it? Fancy 
those teenie, weenie little things having a streak like I have! And 
fancy seven million, million, million, million streaks to the inch ! ! ! 
It beats the paint pot I spoke of just now, doesn’t it, Mr. Editor ? 


WILL.©’ THE ‘WISP, 
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Coll. having been left a legacy of £7,000, we are confidently 
expecting the following presentations to be made :— 
1. A. E. T****r with a sock to match one of the odd ones he 
now wears. 


2. J**rc with some really funny jokes. 
3. Prof. Th**s*n with some Analogies. 
4. Dr. P*rm*n with a genuine smile. 

5. G**b**t with a moustache. 


6. Certain members of the Staff with sufficient money to 
enable them to buy the Mag. - 


We should like to know: 


(a2) What the Echo meant when it said “ Bedwas Tragedy— 
Girl aged Thirteen.” : 
(6). What the Inter-Coll. S.R.C. meant when it said— 
1. “‘ All Men’s Inter-Collegiate Athletic meetings for 
Session 1914-15 shall be abandoned.”’ 
2. “ Resolution (1) does not apply to Women’s matches.” 
(c). What the Final Phys. Stu. was thinking of when he called 
the Electricity Lab. the ‘“‘ Tap Room.” 
(N.B.—Will someone give a “‘ key ” to this >—Ed. 
(d). The Coll. Stu. who was billed to preach as THE Gospel 
Soloist. 


Latest Songs. 


“My Boy’s an Ossifer.’’—By Misuse. 
“Waiting for Whitsun.’’—Jack Afan. 
“No ! No ! You See !’’—D. W. Rees. 


“Mama won’t let me.’’—Roy. 
“Work ! Work !! Work!!! ’’—A Chorus by the Normals. 
“Reesie ! Reesie |! You are so breezy !’’—D. Watkins. 


“Wing of Kings.’’—W. J. Osborne. 
‘““Moustachioso Pomposo.’’—Trio by N. C. Lewis, J. H. Davies and 
Roy. 
“‘Tatcho ’’—Chorus by Members of the Staff, 
“Oh ! My ! Where can my Mattie be ? ’’—Calvin. 
All the above are given gratis at the Office when Examination 
fees are paid. Come early to avoid disappointment. Printed on 
the best tissue paper. 
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Y Morwr. 


(Y Byddest fuddugol yn Eisteddfod y Coleg, 1915. Gan Mr. J. J. 
Davies. Beirniad : R. Silyn Roberts, Ysw.) 


at 


Anghofiaf etifedd y plasty 
A’1 rysedd o win a medd, 
Anghofiaf y syml-wedd dyddynnwr, a’i dwyn 
sydd yn gysegr salm a hedd ; 
Gadawaf breswylwyr y cymoedd, 
Bugeiliaid y lethrau lion, 
Ac odlaf fy nghanig i’r Morwr, sy’n byw 
A rhodio’n ei fwth ar y donn. 


Ar femwrwn hanesiaeth boreol, 

Yn Iwydni’r canrifoedd pell, 

Mae enw y Morwr fel seren fach wenn 
Yn goleu y ddunos hell ; 

Ar ddyfnfor diflino’r dwyreinfyd 
Y lledodd ei gyntaf hwy], 

A rhwyfo drwy’r ewyn o draeth i draeth 
I’w galon dry’n uchel-wyl. 


Clustfeiniodd ar arawd y tonnau’n 
Ei alw i’r erwau maith, 
A’i enaid hiraethai am wybod myrdd 
Gyfrinion yr eigion Ilaith ; 
Anturiaeth a fflamiai’n ei fynwes 
A chwiliodd am draethau’r byd, 
Heddyw, pob cilfach o’r forlan fawr 
I’r Morwr sy’n gartref hud. 


LN is 


Yng ngwawr ddi-bryder 
Ei fore gwynn, 
Gwrando cri’r dyfnder 
Ei galon fyn,— 
Crwydro y forlan 
A gwylio’r donn, 
A hiraeth—yn cwynfan 
Am ryddid y wylan— 
Yn rhwygo’i fron. 
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A chluda Ilanw 
Ei hiraeth cudd 

Ryw freuddwyd gloew 
Am forio’n rhydd ; 

O dan gyfaredd 
Y breuddwyd cun, 

Chwilia am ddeunydd— 
Llunia yn gelfydd 
Long fach ei hun. 


A’r llong yn hwylio 
Ar warr y lh, 
Yntau yn gwylio 
Ei hosgo hi, 
Daw angel Gobaith 
I rodio’r lann,— 
Mae’i fron yn oddaith,— 
A’r gyntat fordaith 
A ddaw i'w ran. 


III. 


Etifedd y glasfor ! ei gartre llon 
Yw’r weilgi, ac yno mae’l ““ gwpan swyn ” 
A mor ei lawenydd wrth rychu’r donn 
A dry ar ei ddeufin yn alaw fwyn ; 
Er gadael y glannau, 
Ffarwelio a ffrindiau, 
A chefnu ar fwth sydd yn gysegr glan, 
Mordwyo yr eigion 
Yw gwyntyd ei galon, 
A miwsig y donn yn melysu’i gan. 


A thangnef yn gorffwys ar fron y lh 
Gan suo yr eigion i gwsc a hedd, 
A’r haul ar y laston, a dawnsio ffri 
Fi belydr claer yn ariannu’i gwedd, 
Tw fynwes daw breuddwyd 
Am gornel hen aelwyd, 
Lle’r eistedd mam unig yn drist ei llef, 
A’r gan angerddolir ,— 
Y bwthyn a‘lonnir 
Wrth aros o’r llanc yn ei fyd a’i nef. 
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Pan ddelo’r awelon i ddeffro’r donn 
Nes gwisgo ohoni ei thlysau ter,— 
I chware a’r hwyliau a Ilanw’u bron, 
Ac yno i suo’u halawon per, 
Try hwynt yn Iateion 
I gludo cyfrinion 
Ei galon, i’r feinir a grwydra’r lann, 
Y glan ddyheadau 
Gant iaith gan y tonnau ; 
A’i serch fel y glasfor sy’n chwyddo i’r lan. 


IV. 


Wron y dyfnfor ! mor ddewr yw ei galon ! 
Fe chwardd yn ddiofid uwch ‘“ man ei fedd,”’ 
Er garwed y brad sydd yn gudd yn yr eigion, 
Ni ladd ei arwriaeth, ni chwal ei hedd ; 
Os hwylia ei lestr i wres y cyhydedd, 
Neu oerni rhyn-gylchoedd pegynnau’r byd, 
Ei ddewrder a heria eu gryrm a’u cynddaredd 
A chan sydd yn chwyddo’n ei fynwes o hyd. 


Pan ruthra y poethlosg ddeheuwynt dielwig 
Fel uffern yn llamu ar wyneb y dwr, 

A newyn a syched—ysbrydion ellyllig— 
Yn aru eu cwysi yng ngruddiau’r gwr, 

Ni ddychryn, ond saif yn y frawdle oinadwy, 
A thonni mae gwen dros el wyneb Ilwyd,— 

Gwell ganddo na mil o fwyniannau’r arfordwy 
Yw llwybro y gwenyg er garwed pob nwyd. 


Daw llu o genhadon caredig ryw fore 
A heidiant y nefoedd, y long, a’r lli, 
Darogan erch ddrycin angeuol ei chamre, 
Mae acen ddolefus eu hingol gri ; 
Gwrando eu neges yn siriol wna’r Morwr 
A fflamia’i ddewrder wrth glywed eu llef, 
Mae mellt yn ei lygaid wrth ddisgwy] y treisiwr, 
A’i her sydd yn atsain hyd entrych nef. 


Daw pygliw gymylau i huddo’r fiurfafen, 
A llamu wna’r ddunos i lys.y dydd, 
Dig orwyllt gorwyntoedd a tua’n aflawen 
Gan ruthro i agor beddrodau cudd ‘ 
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Rhwth donnau yn wallgof ymchwydda’n fynyddau 
Ac affwys geunentydd a wrendy’u Ilid, 


A Difrod a gerdd ar en brigwyn ysgwyddau 


A’r mellt yn goleuo ei lwybrau i gyd. - 


Ond llanw angerddol gwroniaeth y Morwr 
A chwydda’n ei fynwes mewn stormydd blin,— 
Yn anterth y ddrycin mae canfod yr arwr 
A chlywed ei galon yn salm ar ei fin ! 
Os crwydra Anobaith yn ddigllon ar wyneb 
. Y dyinder,—os egyr i’r gw ei fedd, 
Fe gerdd 1’w laith feddrod a Ianw’i wroldeb 
Yn gloewi'i lygaid, yn harddu ei wedd. 


Wron y dyfnfor |! mor brin yw ei arfau 
_ Ag yntau yn tramwy bradwrus donn— 
Yr angor, y cwmpawd, y llyw, y planedau, 
A’r ffyddlawn Oleudy a’i lewych llon ! 
Wron y dyfinfor ! mor ddewr yw ei galon ! 
Fe chwardd yn ddiofid uwch “ man ei fedd,” 
Er garwed y brad sydd ym mynwes yr eigion, 
Ni ladd ei arwriaeth, ni chwal ei hedd. 


VI. 


Dacw ei long yn angori’n yr hafan, 
A’r Morwr a edy ei rwyf am dro, © 
Chwilia am lysoedd mwyniannau y forlan, 
A mil ryfeddodau y ddieithr fro ; 
Ond llithrig yw’r Ilwybrau yn nhrefydd y glennydd, 
~A’u lledrith yn denu i froydd cur ; 


* Dduw, cadw ei droed rhag llithro i’r ffosydd, 


A llonder ei galon yn bur, yn bur ! 
fe 2 

Melys ei gwmni i blant y traethellau, 

Hoffter ei fynwes yw son am ei fyd, 
Edrydd ei chwedlau, ac haul y trofannau’n 

Ei lewych, a welir yn rhuddliw ei bryd ; 
Ond syllu i’r glasfor yw gwynfyd ei galon 

Ac yno y dychwel, a’r nef yn ei fron, 
Dduw, Ianw ’i hwyliau a’th dyner awelon, 

A chwardded Dy dangnef ym miri’r donn ! 
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Summer, Flappers and Knuts. 


THE mud-lark sings of its humble nest, the smoke rises from a 
thousand chimneys, things are looking up; even more, things are 
going up, whiskey and all. This means that fewer things are going 
down ; the prospects are those of a dry summer. Some are glad 
and some are mad, and some are half and half. Any port in a dry 
season will do; half a pint is better than stale bread. Water, 
water everywhere, with nothing else to drink. It is a gratuitous 
task to create a thirst if the Government stops our lubrications. 
That is less mild than bitter. Better would it be if the Government 
stopped our thirst., Fancy, lemonade for a 3x thirst—things which 
are not equal one to the other! The inequality of things equal is 
amazing, scarcely less so is the equality of things unequal. Bee: 
is bad, so is bad beer ; the inequality of these twain is equal. No 
beer is bad, and no beer is not bad; the equality of these twins i : 
unequal. The symbol for the unknown is always x; x«x is the 
triple symbol for the unknown threefold. No one ever knows what 
« is until it is drunk ; no one can ever know what is in 3x until they 
are drunk. Again you have the inequality of equals. To stand 
drink and to stand drinks round, are not to be compared with 
standing around drink. The first is a question of temperament, 
the second one of finance, while the third is a question of gravitation. 
What wonder is it that the Chancellor finds himself at a loss in these 
questions !| See what momentous issues spring from the one word 
‘drink !”’ Well, as the Chancellor would say, let’s down with it. 
Inside or outside, according to one’s personal opinion. But we 
spoke at the outset of things going up, so perhaps we had better g0 
after them. Now the peculiar thing about things going up is that 
they go down. Things are not what they seem not to be. A man 
“up in the clouds ”’ is generally down in the dust. To be “‘ up the 
pole ’’ is not seldom to be down in a hole. To be ‘‘ up the spout ”’ 
always is to be out of it. Words are meant to hide meanings. 
We mean what we say only when we mean to say we say what we 
mean. That is too easy to require proof. The meaning comes 
clearly out if we say it over quickly three times with a change of 
emphasis each time. Truth is, in the long run, a matter of emphasis. 
Two noes make a yes; so do two noses, if pressed together many 
times. But we were speaking of truth in the long run. Some there 
are who never follow truth ; the run is too much for them. Others 
keep running over the truth ; while others are simply on speaking 
terms with it. Truth is a matter of emphasis. It all depends 
where the accent falls. For example, suppose we take the simple 
sentence: “I did it.” With the emphasis on ‘did,’ thus— 
“I did it,” we have a solemn truth; but with the emphasis on 
“I,” thus— I'did it,’’ we are in the throes of that vile disease, 
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prevarication. Of all diseases, eye disease is the worst, especially 
when the eye is “ J.” 

In the matter of emphasis, the supreme place of honour is, 
with common consent, given to the ladies. The ladies (bless ’em 
and press em) are*past-mistresses in the art of truth-making by 
emphasis. None of mortals, except a woman, can say the same 
thing over three times with a different meaning each time. Take 
their ‘‘ No,’ for example. It means either “‘ No,” or “I don’t 
mind,” or “‘ Yes.’’ The meaning is in the inflexion of the voice, 
and is easily detected after years of hard practice. Again, woman 
alone can say, without difference of meaning, three things quite 
different. Here isa common example: ‘ You dare,” “dare you,”’ 
‘““you dear ’’—these three pairs of words mean the same thing, but 
with this modification—only a woman knows when they do. Poor, 
blustering, mortal men think their case hopeless, when, in fact, 
everything is in their favour. The art of oratory (and all such 
stuff as politicians are made of), is but a triflecompared with the 
oratory of the heart. Politicians say what they do not mean, while 
women mean what they do not say. Patience, determination and 
fifty years, more or less, practice make one fairly conversant with 
the ways of women. 

Perhaps the reader wonders what all this has to do with 
Summer. The connection-is not obvious, yet it has an important 
bearing on the subject. For one thing, we spin on in the hope 
that Summer will show itself before the article is finished ; in the 
second place (to use the phrase of the divine from Ynyshir) we were 
dealing with the birds of Summer. Summer birds and some are 
not ; if we may put it in the form of a proposition. We fear putting 
it in the form of a proposal lest we “have the bird.’ “‘ Birds of 
passage,’’ or rather Birds of Fashion are they; birds of Summer 
which moult in Winter, this is, if their Classic Fashion Books tell 
the truth. ‘‘ Well begun is half done”’ says a hoary proverbial 
lie. Weldon’s is half finished, if an outsider may express an opinion 
on matters which are clearly beyond him. Fashions‘change, but 
women never. How can they when we stand treat! Yet they 
deserve all they get—-more or less. They are before us in the line 
of progress, which fact explains, perhaps, why we always run after 
them. But what could we do without them? That’s the rub. 
As much as we can do with them; that is, not much. The answer 
is the same in both cases, but the truth lies in the emphasis. Let 
that be one instance of prevaricating truth. Nevertheless, it is a 
pleasure passing sweet to embrace a weak cause. Helping lame 
dogs over stiles is as vanity compared with helping a pretty maiden 
over. Lame dogs may go their own way—under the stiles, but 
faint art is it that helps not fair maiden over. This is a reminder 
that it is about time we got over into the next field of research, 
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A question which has a bearing upon Summer has troubled 
me much of late. It is — 
“ How much wood would a wood-chucker chuck, 
If a wood-chuck could chuck wood ? ”’ 


Having tried it over slowly, having repeated it with increasing 
velocity until the fempo has been lost in the wood, we give it up, 
and confess that we are done down. Yet another proof that things 
which go up are things which really go down. Perhaps, after all, 
the answer depends uron the size of the wood-chuck, or probably 
onthe nature of the wood chucked, or possibly on both the chucker 
and the chucked. Alas! we have fallen into slang ; let’s sling it. 


The mud-lark sings of its humble nest—but we said this before. 
Yet it is alright, this is only another lark. The early worm catches 
the bird, then the worm turns once too many. It may be said 
that that is the turning point in its history. Even birds look up 
when things are going down. Compare and contrast a sea voyage 
for the process reversed. Summer and the sea -go together, hence 
the sea-side in summer. Without the Summer there could be no 
sea, for tides depend upon the Sun, not the Moon. Sun is mascu- 


line, Moon is feminine, enough proof, surely, that nothing can— 


depend upon the eternal’ feminine. However, let us not forget 
the lesson taught us in the days of long ago, namely, that “‘ woman 
is not as black as she is painted, nor half so-red as she is rouged.” 
What matters it if woman changes the old proverb “ Beauty is 
only skin deep ” for another similar to it, ‘“‘ Beauty is only on the 
surface.” There is but a slight difference between the two. It is 
just like a man’s cheek to talk about a woman’s face. Whiskers 
are annoying, and men will not shave clean ; therefore what reason 
have we for complaint if women do adopt measures of protection ! 
Look at the object—or rather, subject—in the face, and dare to 
say that all appearances are false. Not even Berkeley’s philosophy 
will save you from your just and merited punishment. 


Men have no need for such contrivances to keep up. their 
appearance. They are two-faced already and were deceivers never. 
In So Be) swank in 30/- flannels ; all the rest is up the spout ; 
and since “time” is a condition of ihe pocket, the pocket goes 
without it. Many other things are ‘‘on tick” likewise. A decent 
coat covers a multitude of ragged shirts ; only the gods know the 
ways of men. : 


Of Summer there i is nothing more to be said except that it has 
not come yet. When it comes, those who toil not nor spin, will be 
dressed in a glory which would put Solomon to shame.  L’envot, 
we'll be with you when the pubs are closed, 


W.E. 
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The Meaning of Culture. 


HAVING been asked to write something for the Magazine, I have 
thought that a few remarks about Culture—a subject that has 
already been touched upon in the striking address by Professor 
Norwood, that was published in a recent number—might be not. 
inappropriate. The interest in that subject at the present time is, 
of course, largely due to the frequent references that are made to 
the use of the German word Kultur. It has often been pointed 
out that that word is used in a sense considerably different from 
that of the corresponding English word, and it is in some ways 
instructive to bring out the difference. There is no real reason 
why the two words should correspond exactly. Any process of 
cultivation or any result of cultivation may be indicated by either 
of these words. We speak of the culture of plants as well as of 
human beings ; and the terms Agriculture and Horticulture are in 
constant use. A comparison between the way in which these two 
words are employed might serve to illustrate the difference between 
Kultur and Culture. There is a certain tendency in this country 
to think of human culture by the help of analogies from a garden. 
Lord Milner used to be referred to as “ the finest flower of Oxford 
culture.’ Horticulture aims largely at the production of fine 
flowers. Agriculture, on the other hand, has for its chief object 
the production of valuable crops ; and I think it would be true to 
say that it is rather this analogy that helps us to interpret the 
meaning of Kultur. It refers to the cultivation of a people, rather 
than to the cultivation of individuals. Hence it corresponds very 
nearly to our word civilization. Kultur-Volker is the usual German 
expression for civilized nations ; and Kultur-Geschichte means the 
history of civilization. The term Zivilisation is indeed also used 
in German, but much more rarely. To take an illustration (chosen 
almost at random), in a short treatise dealing with Greek civilization 
by the famous scholar Wilamowitz Moellendorff, I find that on 
the first 25 pages the word Kultur occurs 43 times, while Zivilisa- 
tion* is used only three times (or five times, if one includes Zivilisiert 
and Zivilisierung). The reason I take to be partly that zivil is 
most commonly used in German as an antithesis to militar ; so that 
for civilization in general a different word is naturally employed. 
But the word Kultur is preferable also in some other respects. It 
serves to emphasise the fact that what is chiefly meant by civilization 
is the cultivation of the people rather than the more external fact 
of the introduction of the forms of civic life. Hence the meaning 
of Kultur is not quite adequately rendered either by Civilization 








* 7 think Zivilisation is used mainly for the process of civilizing, and Kultur for the result ; but 
~I am not sure of this. 
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or by Culture. Such a term as Kultur-kampf, for instance, applied 
to a conflict between Church and State, would be difficult to trans- 
late into English in any direct way. In translations from the 
German, however, Culture seems to be most commonly taken as 
the equivalent of Kultur; and thus it is coming to be used in 
English writings, to some extent, in its German sense as well as in 
its more purely English one. Hence it may be worth while to 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of the two usages. 

The chief advantage of the German use of the word is that it 
represents cultivation as something that affects a people as a whole. 
When we speak of a fine flower of culture, we are apt to think of it 
as a pure luxury, something that concerns only the few who have 
special intellectual aptitudes and special advantages in the way of 
wealth, leisure, or social status. The Germans have in general a 
larger way of thinking of the value of cultivation. The difference 
in outlook has recently been expressed epigrammatically in the 
saying that the English will always be fools, and the Germans will 
never be gentlemen. One may hope that the difference is not 
quite so permanently fixed. But it is true that we have been slow 
in this country in realising the importance of exact knowledge and 
of its general diffusion, and have consequently been deficient in the 
prudent foresight which is based on exact knowledge. There are 
signs, however, of an awakening in this respect ; and perhaps we 
shall not always be fools. But it is to be hoped also that the 
introduction of the more extensive culture may not altogether 
destroy the more intensive type. When we turn to the cultivation 
of our fields, we need not cease to cultivate our gardens. 

The advantage of the more purely English use of the term 
Culture is that it emphasises this more intensive meaning. The 
‘English conception of a “‘ gentleman and scholar ”’ includes elements 
that are apt to be lacking or subordinate in the German conception 
of Kultur. It includes certain ideas of honour and chivalry, and in 
general gives a certain emphasis to the moral as distinguished from 
the more purely intellectual elements in human cultivation. Matthew 
Arnold, in particular, who perhaps did more than any one to bring 
out the best meaning of individual culture, gave prominence to the 
moral aspect by his insistence on conduct as “‘ three-fourths of 
life,”’ and by his use of the phrase ‘‘ sweetness and light ’’ (a phrase 
which appears, curiously enough, to have been first used by Swift). 
And, though culture in this sense is apt to be thought of as neces- 
sarily confined to the few, yet it does tend gradually to extend its 
influence to the many. What is valued by the leaders is appropri- 
ated by their followers. T.H. Green, quoting the ancient aspiration 
‘Would that all the Lord’s people might be prophets,” sought to 
adapt it to modern use by expressing the hope that all the people 
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of England might become gentlemen. There is at least a certain 
completeness in the ideal that'this term is commonly understood to 
express, since it includes character and conduct and a general 
attitude towards life, as well as qualities of a more external kind. 
Goethe once remarked that the Englishman (by which he probably 
meant the English gentleman) has nearly always a certain com- 
pleteness. Sometimes, he added, he is a complete fool, but even 
that is something. I suppose the corresponding saying about the 
Germans would be that they nearly always have a certain thorough- 
ness, though sometimes it is only thoroughness in atrocity. 


It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Culture in 
the more purely English sense of the term is not valued by the 
Germans. The word that they use for it is not Kultur, but Bildung. 
When we in this country regard anything as specially important 
and precious, we generally like to call it by a Greek or Latin name ; 
whereas the Germans prefer to use words of native origin. Hence 
they use a more purely German word for this “ fine flower,” and 
reserve the Latin word for a less rare thing that is rather distinctively 
Roman. The Greek term scholar, as used in the phrase “ gentleman 
and scholar,’’ would in fact be in some ways a better word to express 
what we mean by culture. It contains the conception of leisure, 
and of the best use of it, which was so prominent in the Greek view 
of individual cultivation—detachment from trivial worries, and 
concentration on things that are “a joy for ever.” In this con- 
nexion one naturally recalls the contrast drawn by Virgil between 
the artistic culture of the Greeks and the special mission of the 
Romans to spread civilization, in the more national sense—“ Tu 
vegere umperio populos, Romane, memento.’’ Here we come very 
close to the German conception of Kultur as meaning the civilisation 
of a people, maintained by force, and imposed on other peoples by 
military power. Perhaps one may suspect that, in applying the 
other part of the injunction—“ Parcere subjectis, et debellare super- 
bos ’’—the Germans have tended to forget the first half of the line. 
But this, I fancy, is a comment that applies mainly to the Prussian 
military caste.* The properly German conception of Kultur is 
not that of external domination, but rather that of the cultivation 
of each people by its own internal growth. And, along with this 
national Kultur, they think also of individual Bildung, which 
corresponds to our Culture. In fact, Goethe is probably the best 
illustration of a man of complete culture, in our sense of the word, 
and in the Greek sense of “‘scholar’”’ that can be found in the 
modern worid. . It is perhaps true, however, that even the German 
conception of Bildung tends to be a little more purely intellectual 





* The distinction between Prussia and Germany is, I think, quite a real one, though it is true 
that at present Germany is very completely under the control of Prussia. 
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than our conception of Culture. The German conception of 
individual cultivation is probably more definitely that of scientific 
cultivation than ours is. Here also, however, we must be on our 
guard, The German term Wissenschaft does not quite correspond 
to our common use of the term Science. We commonly distinguish, 
in our Universities, between the Sciences and the Arts; whereas, 
I believe, the Germans would call them all Wissenschaften. But 
the distinction that we recognise does at least serve to remind us 
that some of our studies are valued, not so much for the knowledge 
that they convey, as for the interests that they awaken in the ideals 
of human life. There may have been some compensation in this 
for our undue neglect of scientific studies. The Germans are more 
purely scientific ; and in recent times the conception of national 
development has tended to over-shadow that of individual cultiva- 
tion. 


What it seems important to urge is that we should not lose 
hold of the conception of individual culture as implying the develop- 
ment at once of valuable forms of knowledge, of character, and of 
ideals of fe ; but that we should recognise that this cultivation is 
not the property of the few, but should be extended as far as possible 
to the people as a whole ; and that it is not to be regarded as some- 
thing that is to be imposed by force on other peoples. In this 
country we have tended to emphasise the individual aspect in a 
somewhat narrow way. In Germany the national aspect has 
tended to be emphasised in a similarly narrow way. It is these 
one-sided views that have to be corrected. It may be added that, 


in referring to this country, I have used the term England. The’ 


point of view that I have been noticing is specially characteristic 
of England; but its influence can be to some extent traced in 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales as well. 


There is one further point that it may be worth while to add in 
conclusion. When we, in this country, lay the main emphasis on 
qualities of character and on the more moral and ideal aspects of 
Culture, we are sometimes accused of cant and hypocrisy. Albion 
is described as perfidious. It is thought that our practice is hardly 
on a level with our professions. There is probably some truth in 
this charge. It is difficult to live up to any high ideal; and the 
profession of it is always in danger of becoming little more than a 
phrase. Pecksniff and some other characters in fiction hold the 
mirror up to our nature ina way that is by no means flattering. But 
we may at least console ourselves by remembering that hypocrisy 
is the homage that vice pays to virtue. The sham virtue is at least 
an evidence that the real virtue is valued, or at the very lowest 
that it is recognised that it ought to be valued. And I think we 
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may fairly claim that some of the qualities that we value do tend 
to be developed. It is pretty certain that the English-speaking 
peoples talk about moral qualities more than any other modern 
European or Western peoples do. Whether they really cultivate 
them more may be open to question. 


J.S.M. 


Things we can't imagine. 


How a certain lady’s name has got on to the Old Coll. Men’s 
Common Room table (unless Glyn can explain.—Ed. C. & G.) 


A. E. T. and W. G. J. having the brains to put a really funny 
remark on a notice. 


What Janner does when there is no Lit. & Deb. 


¢ 


The President-Elect travelling to Dinas Powis for a “ consti- 


tutional,’ overwork having affected his health ! 


The Meds. at a Social Tea. (This would be—er joke). 


E. M. in a Lec. without F. F. 


Silence in the Old Coll. Reading Room. 


Prof. Mackenzie in the Army. 


Prof. Selby as observer in the Flying Corps. 


Staff Notes. 


WE offer our condolences to the Principal on the death of his 
aunt, Mrs. Esmond, and to Mr. F. T. Arnold, on the loss of his 
eldest son, recently killed in action. 


Mr. Shaxby, who has been performing valuable X-Ray work 
in connexion with the military hospitals, has been gazetted Captain, 
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Mr. Galloway, who was wounded before Ypres has been 
invalided home. 


Mr. Brooks has won the Arnold prize of the University of 
Oxford for an essay on The Roman Senate in the Third Century 
after Christ. 


Professor J. S. Mackenzie and Professor H. M. Mackenzie have 
resigned their positions on our Staff. Their long connexion with the 
College and the distinction they have given it by their teaching, their 
personal influence, and their writings will be realised by all their 
friends in and out of College as reasons for deep regret at their 
departure. 


They carry with them the heartiest good wishes of us all. 


Mr. F. C. Thompson has received a commission in the Royal 
Field Artillery. 


Mr. Geach has been appointed Principal of the Peshawar 
Training College. 
G.N. 


It will be seen from the Staff Notes that Professor J. S. Mac- 
kenzie and Professor H. M. Mackenzie have resigned their positions 
on the Staff of this College. As Students we deeply regret to learn 
of their departure, for they have not only been connected with the 
College for many years, but have given it distinction by the influence 
they have had in their teaching and writings. 


Prof. J. S. Mackenzie has been on the Staff of Cardiff Coll. for 
twenty years and past and present Students of philosophy will be 
sorry to hear of his resignation. 


We learn also from the Education Department of the great 
teaching abilities of Prof. H. M. Mackenzie and that the Students 
deeply regret her departure. 


We are very sorry that we learned of their resignations too late 
to have an appreciation of their services written in this issue of 
“Cap and Gown.” We hope, however, that this will be done in 
the next number, 
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Don’t you think that— 


N.C. L—-—s and H. L. ———s are responsible for, the: distress 
amongst the Cardiff barbers ° 

George wants to know who smashed the lamp-shade in the 
Common Room ? —-— 


The Lit. & Deb. Committee might have arranged a pic-nic ? 


Pp **e-W*****ms knew something when he arranged the 
place and date of the Welsh pic-nic ? 


A very keen rivalry exists between Gordon and Harold? (For 
continuation see next edition.-—Ed.) 


The incubation period of Calvin’s malady was but an hour on 
a stile ? ne 


Twenty-four candidates were a lot for the lady Normals ? 


The White Paper containing all the diplomatic correspondence 
which preceded the outbreak of hostilities between M*rj***e and 
B. B. J*n*s J——n should be issued to the public ? 


The Old Coll. man who took 9g Hall women to the Theatre was 
a brave fellow, and is likely to develop into a great philanthropist. 


TO “THE PIRATE.”’ 


Rejoice, Rejoice, O “ Kultured Hun,”’ 
A glorious victory is thine, 

A nlace assured thee ‘neath the Sun 
Ten Thousand Halos o’er thee shine. 


Humanity, an aged moth 

Shall tempt the righteous flame no more, 
Forewarned of the heavenly wrath 

Her wings are singed, her flight is o’er. 


A Child and Woman what are they ? 
When glorious Deutschland shows her might ? 
A “ LUSITANIA ” marks ‘“‘ Thy Day ”’ 
Beware, Foul Pirate, of ‘‘ THY NIGHT.” 
JAY. 
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Impressions of the Medical School. 


A NEW student commences his studies generally in the month of 
October and it is presumed that he or she fully realises the seriousness 
of the step that is being taken into the ranks of an honoured pro- 
fession. These preliminary remarks are necessary because associa- 
tion with the students of a Medical School is not calculated to 
inspire the new student with an overwhelmingly serious outlook— 
unless he or she by any chance should happen to commence in such 
a frame of mind. 


Upon first visiting the Cardiff Medical School, the new student 
may be so unfortunate as to be friendless, in which case he will 
enquire of a passing individual as to where the Dean may be found. 


He is told to make his way “‘ upstairs’ and at the same time 
the impression is conveyed that there is something very mysterious 
“upstairs.” 


In nine cases out of ten the seeker after knowledge loses his 
way, but eventually finds the right stairway, which once seen and 
traversed is never forgotten. 


On the top landing, the impression of mystery is intensified by 
the gloom of the passage and a deep voice in accents that strongly 
suggest the land o’ cakes, is heard asking the wanderer’s business. 


Did the new student only know it, he is being addressed by 
ihe most important person in the Medical School, not excepting the 
Dean himself. 


After submitting to a searching cross-examination by the 
very important person, who probably wears a dirty black apron 
with peculiar stains upon it, and the shelves of whose sanctum only 
add to the mystery of the place, the afore-mentioned very important 
person, whose cross-examination only stops at very intimate 
questions, will probably tell the new student that he “ shall’ see 
the Dean “ in a ver-ry few meenuits.”’ 


The interview with the Dean is nothing to the ordeal just 
passed through with the “‘ very important person” and the new 
student will leave with a long sheet of paper bearing the lectures 
he will have to attend and the fees he is expected to pay, also the 
feeling that he has found some one person, at any rate, who will 
take a deep and friendly interest in his future career through Coll. 


The remainder of the day will be spent in searching for various 
professors, and during the search many strange and devious paths 
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have to be followed in and out among buildings which have certainly 
not the appearance of belonging to a University Coll. 


The first few days will be spent in listening to the conversation 
of other Medicals, and it frequently happens that the poor Fresher 
imagines he has fallen amongst a merry family of very learned 
young men ; but this is only a temporary delusion, which invariably 
becomes rectified within an exceedingly short space of time. 


There are certain accomplishments which the Fresher feels he 
must acquire before he can consider himself a proper, thorough- 
going, orthodox Medical. Among them are (1) Negligence of attire, 
(2) a huge pipe, (3) a thirst for coffee, and lastly, a freedom of ex- 
pression that would be refreshing, and a source of delight to the 
average bargee. 


In the meantime the new “ Med.” will have learnt to despise 
everything educational except anatomy, and for some reason or 
other, hitherto undiscovered, the science of Physics will become 
anathema to him. In passing, it is said that there once existed a 
‘“ Med.”’ who delighted in that subject, that he belonged to Cardiff 
Medical School, that he has since died, and the only memory that 
remainsof him is his inexplicable delight in physicsand mathematics; 
even his name is forgotten. 


The Fresher will probably find that his most interesting subject 
in his first year will be Zoology. He will attend botany on suffer- 
ance, chemistry he will attend because he will discover that a 
certain number of lectures must be attended in order to be “ signed 
up ’’; and physics he will attend faithfully because older men will 
warn him that the powers that be are extremely anxious to initiate 
“Meds.”’ into the delights of finding ‘“‘g’”’ and other peculiar 
symbols. He will discover too, that although to be able to find 
“g ’’ will not be of much use to him when he will be called upon to 
set a fracture, still he must go through with it,and all other Medicals 
will come to the same conclusion, for— 


“ Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or—not be signed up.”’ 


Zoology ! What delightful memories can the old “ Med.” 
recall of ‘‘ Zoo.”’ The first frog! The earthworm ! The smell of 
the dogfish !_ Looking for (and often finding) an amoeba that never 
existed |! The skeleton in the lecture room that has unprotestingly 
endured generations of pokes in the ribs with the professional 
pointer ! 


Yes! The new Med. will have a happy time in the Zoo lab. 
He will feel before the end of the first term that in the opinion of 
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the Zoologist, an earthworm or a frog is of far greater benefit to 
humanity than Bernard Shaw, the Kaiser and Teddy Roosevelt 
rolled into one. It is hoped that the new Med. will feel his own 
insignificance when he is confronted for the first time by an earth- 
worm. 


So our new Med. will struggle through his first year, and if he 
has not spent too much time drinking coffee when he should have 
attended lectures, he may, with luck, successfully negotiate his 
first year’s examination. He will be surprised to find that, contrary 
to all human experience, should he pass in every subject his fellow 
Meds. instead of congratulating him will sympathise with him ! 
To be referred in one or two subjects is the general rule, and the 
man who is successful in all his first year subjects is not likely to 
uphold the traditions of the Medical School. 


Having done the whole, or a portion of his first year, our friend 
will be “translated” to another sphere of labour—“ upstairs.”’ 
Within a week, the “very important person ’”’ will no longer be 
held in awe, but he will have crystallised into “‘ Alec,’ the Med’s 
friend ; but, young Fresher, now that you are (in your own estima- 
tion) a great man, dissecting with an air of omniscience when you 
really have no idea of what you are trying to do, take an old Med’s 
advice and keep on the right side of Alec. 


The ladies of the Medical Schoo] will all be wonderfully gracious 
and forbearing. When the Fresher gets to know them he will not 
hold them in such awe. The influence of Mrs. Pankhurst and other 
great—er—speakers—has left its mark upon the lady Meds., but 
in spite of a strong tendency towards independence and freedom, 
the lady Med. is by no means averse to coffee and other light refresh- 





ments. 


On the whole, the Medical School is peopled by a very happy 
and harmonious family. The Dean is the head and the friend of 
all, but, whatever subject the Fresher decides to neglect, anatomy 
must not be that subject. 


Life at the University will offer many opportunities for the 
exercise of the Fresher’s talents. The ‘‘ Lit and Deb.,” the Choral 
Society, etc., for some reason or other do not attract the average 
Medical student, but it is to be hoped that the Fresher will take 
a part in one of these societies and so defy tradition, for by blending 
the Medical and University life the Fresher will spend at least three 
very happy years of his course in Cardiff, 


.“ CLAVICLE,” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


(Where necessary, legal advice has been sought, but we can accept 
no responsibility for the views expressed by our Correspondents.— 
Editor ““C.& G.) 


E. de N——n.—We are sorry for your predicament, but you 
must remember that you have had the Lib. to yourself for two 
terms. 


“ Caradog’’ and “‘ Miss W—tts.’’—See reply above. 


Fourth Year Normal.—Yes, the Lib. has been full every day 
this term. 


Calvin.—You are quite right,—the Lib. is for “ fagging,’’ not 
for noise. 


Miss John.—We agree that it is difficult to cope with the 
number of Students requiring seats in the Lib. We would advise 
one of the following courses :-— 


(1) The removal of Honours Stus. to the Council Room, 
(2) The formation of a queue at 8.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. 


(3) ‘An application of the double-shift principle as in Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


(4) Get George to hold Revision Classes for Inters. in the 
Entrance Hall. 


(5) Put up a notice “ Standing Room Only.” 


Locking the book-cases will not have the desired effect. 





Old Coll. Girl,—The Button must have come from Canada 
in the first place. How it got here must remain a mystery. 


Wyndham.—You were certainly at the most beautiful spot 
on the Lake. Which of you chose it ? 


Owen.—Perhaps you are vight. 
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News of Societies. 


FROGS CLASSICAL SOCIETY. 


The first meeting of the Session was held on November 18th, at which 
Mr. E. J. Jones, B.A., read a very interesting paper on “‘ The Development 
of Religious Ideas in the Homeric Poems.’ Mr. Jones suggested that the 
difference in the religious atmosphere of the two poems tended to indicate 
a distinct authorship foreach. The next paper was read by Mr. G. D. Brooks, 
B.A., on “ Greek Art.’”’ in which was comprehensively reviewed, with the aid 
of a very fine collection of photographs, the three main orders of Greek 
sculpture. The first meeting in Lent term was held on January 28th. Mr. 
T. Jones read a paper on ‘“‘ The Beginnings of a National Epic in Latin,”’ in 
which he traced the influence of Naevius and Ennius on Virgil, whose epic 
gave expression to the religion of the Romans, namely, Rome. The next 
paper, by Mr. D. O. Williams, ‘‘ The Agamemnon,” displayed an extended 
study. Mr. Williams made some very interesting parallels between the 
Agamemnon and Macbeth. At the third meeting (Feb. 17th) Professor 
Richmond read a brilliant paper on ‘‘ Can the fourth Georgic be an allegory ? ”’ 
The lecturer very lucidly treated the literary and political background of the 
poem. Under the young Aristaeus may lurk Augustus. the leader of the 
Arcadians, Trojan by divine decree. Proteus, a good link between the 
Thracian and Egyptian mysteries, indicates Gallus. Proteus finally ends 
as aman. Peace in the religious world follows. Virgil had acted as a true 
and loya! friend ; he had included his praises of Gallus in an elaborate fairy 
tale. The last ordinary meeting was held on March 3rd, when Miss Hall 
read an excellent paper on “ Catullus.’’ To the ‘“ chameleon Catullus ”’ was 
given the first place as a lyricist. Through the paper Miss Hall was enthusi- 
astic in her praises. On March 5th J. T. Sheppard, Esq., M.A., Lecturer of 
King’s College, Cambridge, delivered the annual lecture. Lord Aberdare, 
President of the College, presided. The audience enjoyed the scholarly and 
sparkling lecture on ‘‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,’ which was delivered in Mr. 


Sheppard’s own inimitable manner. 
alee! 


MUSICAL NOTES—The Choral Concert. 


The Annual Choral Concert was held on February 18th in the Library of 
the New College. Owing to the War, the Concert was held on a somewhat 
smaller scale, but the Library was full to overflowing, and each item on the 
programme received well-merited applause, and once again the efforts of the 
Choral Society were attended with great success. The Choir did excellently 
in Parry’s ‘“‘Come, pretty wag and sing,” but in Elgar’s “‘ Banner of St. 
George ”’ it exceeded all expectations, and brought out all the finer points to 
be found in the composition. This work is extremely appropriate at the 
present time, and a truly patriotic work is brought to a fitting conclusion by 
the chorus ‘‘ It comes from the misty ages.’ which the Choir rendered with 
inspiring effect. The soloist was Miss Morfydd Owen, an old Cardiff Music 
Student, who was in excellent voice ; and was deservedly encored for beautiful 
renderings of Traditional “‘ Lullabies.’’ The Orchestra also was of very great 
assistance, its leader being Mr. Garforth Mortimer, who gave delightful 
renderings of various violin solos. The accompanist was Mr. Heber Evans, 
and he also gave a fine rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Prelude, Fugue, and 
Choral,’”’ and Schumann’s “ Allegro ’’ from his G Minor Sonata. This short 
report would be far from complete, if the mainstay of the Choral Society were 
not mentioned—Professor David Evans, who must have felt highly gratified 
with the success, which attended his efforts, which called for much patience 
and labour. Once again, the Concert was a great success. 


Terminal Concert. 


The Terminal Concert, given by the Music Students, was held on March 
roth, before a good attendance. Once again the usual high standard was 
maintained, each item being loudly applauded. The following students took 
part—Miss Irene Griffiths, Bach’s ‘“‘ Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp,” and 
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Schumann’s “‘ Kresleriana,’? Op. 16, Nos. 5, 6 and 7; Miss Ethel Malins, 
Schumann’s ‘“‘ Intermezzo,’ Op. 4, No. 2; Miss Doris Worsley, Debussy’s 
‘Deux Arabesques,”’ and also sang Brahm’s “ Lullaby,” and “The Black- 
smith,’ for which she was deservedly encored. Miss Cissie John also sang 
Brahm’s “‘ Love Triumphant.’ Mr. Tudor Davies gave us D. J. Evans’ 
(a Music student) ‘‘ I arise from dreams of thee ’’ and Tschaikowski’s ‘‘ The 
sun returns,”’ from ‘‘ Eugene Oregin.’’ Mr. Davies has now left us, having 
won an Open Scholarship at the Royal College of Music. We are sorry to 
lose him, and we shall miss him at our Terminal Concerts. May success 
attend him in his new sphere. The same remarks apply to Mr. Haydn 
Matthews, who has also won an Open Scholarship for Composition. We 
heard him also for the last time at our Terminal and he gave us an an excellent 
rendering of Dohnany’s ‘‘ Rhapsody.’’ Mr. Heber Evans played Schumann’s 
Sonata in G Minor with his accustomed skill and sympathetic interpretation ; 
as did Mr. Cyril Best in Chopin’s Nocturne in E. This Concert again was a 
ereat success and great praise is due to Professor Evans for the high standard 
attained. 


Miss Morfydd Owen, the soloist at our Choral Concert, and an old Cardiff 
music student, has scored another great success. One of her compositions, 
adapted to the words of ‘‘ Toward the Unknown Region,” and arranged for 
orchestra and tenor soloist was accepted and performed at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, at the end of last term. No finer compliment could be paid to Miss 
Owen’s musical capabilities and we can confidently look forward to still greater 


things from her. 
qt, 


CHURCH SOCIETY. 


The condition of the Society as a whole is satisfactory. There will be a 
substantial balance in hand as the result of the year’s working, whilst the 
membership roll has increased considerably. 


The services arranged for this term are :—Devotional Service on Friday, 
May 21st, at 5.10 p.m.; Corporate Communion on Sunday, May 3oth, at 
ga.m., both in St. John’s Church. We feel certain that the proximity of the 
exams. will not prevent a record attendance at both these services. 


In conclusion, we would thank those who have so loyally supported us 
this year. ‘To our successors, Miss Kathleen Pinkard and Mr. J. Brixton, we 
wish all success and trust that the splendid support we have received will be 
theirs during Session 1915-10. 


FLORENCE E. REX, 
FRED W. PINKARD, 
Hon. Secs. 


Y GYMDEITHAS GYMREIG. 


Anodd credu mai dyma’r adroddiad olaf o weithrediadau’r Gymdeithas 
uchod v cawn ni y fraint o’i ysgrifennu, a chyda theimladau cymysg—o 
lawenydd a hiraeth—y ceisiwn ymaflyd yn ein hysgrifell i wneuthur hynny. 
Heddyw gallwn dremio’n ol dros ffin y gorffennol ar lannerch hyfryd tymor 
1914-15. Wrth weled llwyddiant a llewyrch y Gymdeithas Hawenhawn, ond 
try’r llawenydd yn hiraeth dwfn wrth weled y tymor yn ymgilio i’w restru 
ymbhlith a pethau a fu : 

Nis does heddyw ond yr atgof 

Atgof am y pethau gynt. 
Ond diolchwn mai atgof melys iawn ydyw, a chredwn na ddygir mo hono 
o’n cof byth, ac nid oes wahaniaeth 
“pa ran o’r eang fyd 

A deithiwn tra bom byw ” 
bydd y Gymdeithas hon yn gwenu arnom “ fel seren fore gu”’ o ffurfafen y 
gorffennol tywyll. Hoffem ei gweled yn cymryd ei safle priodol ym mywyd 
y Coleg, sef y Gymdeithas fwyaf ymhlith y myfyrwyr. Ac y mae hyn yn 
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bosibl. Pe lHenwid pob Cymro o fewn muriau ’r Coleg a chariad angherddol 
at ei wlad a’i iaith a’i genedl, buan y sylweddolid hyn. Gobeithiwn yr a ar 
ei chynnydd gan wneuthur ei rhan i gadw ein hen iaith yn fyw mewn Coleg 
a effeithir, i raddau helaeth, gan yr elfen Seisnig. 


Eiddunwn bob llwyddiant i’n holynwyr, y Bonwr T. R. Lloyd, a’r 
Fonhesig Eleanor Jones. 


Nos Fercher, Mawrth 3ydd, cawsom y pleser o wrando ar Mr. J. Beynon, 
Caerdydd, yn traddodi ei ddarlith alluog ar Robert Owen, y Diwygiwr Cym- 
deithasol. Dangoswyd mawr ddyled Cymru iddo, ac hefyd nad ydyw ein 
gwlad wedi gwerthfawrogi ei lafur i’r mesur y dylasai, ac yntau o ganlyniad 
heb gael ei le dyladwy yn serch ei gyd-genedl. Credai ei oes ef mai wrth y 
glwyd oedd He y werin, fel eiddo’r cardotyn yn nameg y Gwr Goludog a. 
Lasarus, ond ceisiodd Robert Owen ei harwain o dywyllwch i’r gwir oleu 
Nodwyd prif ffeithiau ei fywyd gan y darlithydd a dangoswyd sut y dewisodd 
oddef adfyd gyda’r werin bobl, nag ecistedd yn esmwyth feinciau y goludog. 


Llywyddodd yr Athro Roberts a chafwyd ychydig eiriau pwrpasol 
ganddo ef a’r Athro Phillips. Dangosodd yr Athro Phillips wendid Robert 
Owen ac ereill am na welsant allu eitfeddeg mewn perthynas i gymdeithas. 


Mawrth trofed cynhaliwyd y cyfarfod cyhoeddus olaf. Trefnodd y 
pwyllgor i hwn fod o nodwedd amrywiol, a threuliwyd nos lawen a difyr. 
Canwyd gan y Fonhesig Eleanor Jones a’r Bonwr W. Penry Thomas, ac fel 
arfer llonnwyd ni gan athrylith yr enwog Fonwr E. C. Pugh. Cafwyd nifer 
o areithiau difyfyr a chanodd y Bonwr J. J. Davies (Myfyr Arthen) nifer o 
benhillion clod i’r Gymdeithas. Y Fonhesig E. V. Rees a gyfeiliai. 


Prynhawn Sadwrn, Mai taf, hwyliodd y Gymdeithas tua Ffontygeri, 

am ei phleserdaith flynyddol. Er i natur fygwth ychydig yn y bore ni ddi- 
ffoddwyd ysbryd yr aelodau, ond aethom i'n taith yn nifer fawr. Cawsom 
brynhawn hyfryd a phawb yn eu hwyliau goreu ‘‘ heb neb yn tynnu’n groes,”’ 
Felly y diweddwyd y tymor, mor hapus ag y’i dechreuwyd. 
M.]. 

J.P.W. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


In accordance with its resolution the Dramatic Society has, during the 
past Session, devoted its activities exclusively to the Local Military Hospitals 
and to the University Settlement. 


A performance of ‘“‘ My Lord in Livery ”’ was given at the Howard 
Gardens Hospital, in which the caste was as follows ‘— 


Lord Thirlmere  .. Be Mr. Pinkard 

Spigott a a Mr. B. Janner 

Hopkins .. ce Be Mr. C. V. Williams 
Sybil Amberley .. "ie Miss Sally Roberts 
aura wes 4 a Miss Marjorie Edmunds 
Rose ae Bs ee Miss Pugh Jones 


In December a miscellaneous entertainment of the Dramatic Society 
at the Albany Road Hospital included among its items a production of 
“ Box and Cox.” Characters :— 


Box i Ke ee Mr. R. P. Batty 
Cox wl ve sy Mr. Harry Gollop 
Mrs. Bouncer Bi oe: Miss Marjorie Edmunds 


Several concerts have been given at the University Settlement to the 
Soldiers and Sailors wives and in January, 1915, ‘‘ Little Toddlekins ” was 
produced in the Main Hall. Characters :— 


Mr. Brownsmith .. aie Mr. R. P. Batty 

Mr. Babicombe .. ie Mr. Roy Evans 
Captain Little Pop A Mr. Mata Davies 

Annie Babicombe se Miss Zena Davies 
Susan... bs Wi Miss Marjorie Edmunds 


Amanthis a -. ., Mr. Pinkard 


Pn eae eri OIE A Is eta as 
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In May the Society reproduced ‘‘ Box and Cox” at the Howard Gardens 
Schools. Characters :— 


Box ae Se Mr. Rk. P. Batty 
Cox rt A ue Mr. B. Janner 
Mrs. Bouncer we ey Miss Littledale 


The Dramatic Society is indebted to Messrs. Bert Philips, W. Griffiths, 
Sid Evans, A. I. Taylor, Jenkins, H. Jefferies, and Emrys Davies, whose 
valuable aid at their concerts helped considerably to make them a success. 


BJ. 


THE ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


The above Society has had a most successful year, and has broken all 
records with regard to membership, and attendances at the various meetings 
and visits that have been arranged. 


During the present session, the following papers have been read to the 

Society :— 

“Steam Cars,’’? by Mr. W. Wade. 

‘““ Engineering Works,” by Mr. W. C. Evans. 

“The Westinghouse Brake,’ by Mr. W. M. Hambly. 

“Steam Motor Cars,’”’ by Mr. E. McPherson. 

“ How Metals Break,’’ by Prof. Bacon. 

“ The Severn Tunnel,’ by Mr. Tarrant. 

“Coast Erosion and Protection,’’ by Prof. Sibly. 

“ Water Supply,’ by Mr. H. L. Francis. 


As a result of the War, it has been extremely difficult to arrange many 
visits, but up to the present we have visited ‘‘ The Khymney Shops,’ and “ The 
Excelsior Rope Works.”’ 


The Society is greatly indebted to the management of the various works 
for the facilities provided for our visits. 


Since the last report, we have had two smokers, both of which were held 
at the Central Hotel. In each case there was a good attendance, and a very 
enjoyable programme was provided. 


The members of the Society wish to thank their President, Prof. Bacon, 
fcr the very keen interest he has shown in all their proceedings. 


Apart from attending all the meetings, Prof. Bacon, at the commencement 
of the session, offered two substantial prizes for the first two best papers, 
given by students to the Society, the selection to be made by members attend- 
ing a given percentage of the meetings. 


For this session, the two successful students were (1) Mr. McPherson, 
(2) Mr. Francis. 


It would not be out of place here to congratulate Mr. Garces and Mr. 
Jtoch on having passed their studentship examinations, and we wish them the 
best of luck for their finals. 


HUGH L. FRANCIS. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of students, held on February 8th, it was decided to form 
this society for the discussion of educational questions. Prof. Phillips was 
elected President. The first meeting was held on February 22nd, when the 
Vice-President (Miss Richards, B.A.) occupied the chair. The President 
delivered the Inaugural Address on ‘‘Education and Individuality.’’ Several 
members, including Miss Foxley, Dr. Gibson and Dr. Watkins, took part in 
the lively discussion that followed. The meeting closed when the President 
had replied to a hearty vote of thanks. There was a very good attendance, 
and this, together with a stimulating address, gave the society a capital 
“send-off.’’ 
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The second meeting was held on March 8th. Prof. M. H. Mackenzie 
was in the chair. Miss E. P. Hughes (Barry), gave an interesting address on 
‘‘ How to Test New Educational Methods and Theories.’’ When the speaker 
had replied to the various points raised in the course of the discussion, the 
meeting closed. 


The socicty held its first annual picnic on Saturday, May 15th. This 
trip to Creigiau was well attended and thoroughly enjoyed. 
E. C. WATSON, 


Hon. Secs. 
J. W. JAMES, \ Bokeh: 


Athletics. 


INTER-FACULTY. 

Rugby Football Cup. Winners: SCIENCE. Captain, W. M. Watkins. 
Soccer Football Cup. Winners: SCIENCE. Captain, J. W. Steventon. 
Hockey Cup. Winners: SCIENCE. Captain, H. L. Francis. 





